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THE STATE AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


THE Presidential address delivered at the Auckland Conference by Mr 
Perry attracted a certain amount of attention in the Press, sufficient to 
cause a Ministerial reply to his plea for increased state aid to public 
libraries. This reply, together with a rejoinder by Mr Perry, is reproduced 
below in substantially the same form in which it appeared in the Press. 
Three newspapers at least considered the matter of sufficient importance 
to rate editorial attention, and I have also thought it worthwhile to print 
these, to answer certain points raised in them and to add certain editorial 
reflections of my own—partly as an invitation to members of the Associa- 
tion to give their minds to the subjects discussed and to pass the results 
on for publication in New Zealand Libraries. 


Books For THOSE WHO NEED THEM Most 


The Minister of Education, Mr Algie, made the following comments 
on the presidential address given at the recent NZLA Conference by 
Mr Stuart Perry. He was referring particularly to the statement that 
‘New Zealand spends millions of pounds in providing free education up 
to a certain point for everyone, and then drops them flat.’ 
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Government support for library services throughout New Zealand is 
given to those communities which need it most. Whether the responsi- 
bility for library services rested on the State, or upon civic authorities, 
was the real matter in question. In New Zealand, as in England, the 
practice was for the primary responsibility to lie with the civic authorities, 
especially in major centres, and for the State to help in special circum- 
stances. 

‘I think that the taxpayers who provide us with the necessary funds 
will agree that we are expending their money in a prudent manner upon 
a very worthwhile service.’ 

The chain of civic libraries almost completely covered New Zealand's 
most populated areas, and of the four main centres, three—Auckland, 
Wellington, and Dunedin—had been able to develop free library services. 
The National Library Service provided specially requesfed books for all 
libraries in the larger centres, both provincial and metropolitan. In 
smaller centres and country areas the Government gave special attention 
to providing the obviously wider assistance required. In that the record 
showed that the Government was playing its full part. 

The Government provided over £150,000 yearly for the National 
Library Service, which was doing an invaluable work, and about £10,000 
for the Alexander Turnbull Library, which was well known overseas, 
and to scholars throughout New Zealand. 

The National Library Service had a coverage that few people in the 
main centres appreciated. At the end of March last year, 848 towns and 
small centres were receiving regular loans of books through the Country 
Library Service, and that number was growing. The school library service 
had also increased, with 2101 schools and 178,122 children being assisted. 

The free public libraries’ ‘A’ service covered 90 borough and town 
district libraries, serving local populations totalling 279,261. As well as 
specially requested publications, 44,325 books were on regular loan 
under the service. Last year 708 small, independent subscription libraries 
were linked to the service, which, on the average, provided each one 
with about 80 books. Additions to the book stock during the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1952, were 48,988 volumes. The stock was 
now 417,843 volumes. As well as schools, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions were also fully catered for under the national system. 

Mr Algie also referred to the work of the Turnbull Library. 


Rep_y By MR PERRY 


His intention had not been to needle the Minister but to encourage 
reflection on a social trend, said Mr Perry in reply to the criticism of the 
Minister. 

He was sorry that the Minister, whose concern for libraries was well 
known, should appear to have read into a sentence from his address a 
criticism directed primarily against the Government. Going back to the 
beginning of free, national, secular education, he had questioned whether 
some of the money spent on advanced, formal education for people who 
in some cases, do not require it, might not be better spent on libraries. 

By far the greatest part of State expenditure on education went on 
the preparatory years, after which those who had been taught the cultural 
and vocational use of books, which ought to help them through their 
lives, were left with an inadequate book supply. That was surely poor 
economy, and, to repeat his original remark, ‘it is simply a question of 
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whether, in the general community interest, the emphasis is just in the 
right place.’ 

Mr Algie had pointed out that the principle responsibility for the 
provision of library service had been assumed by the local authorities— 
actually the £160,000 State expenditure which he quoted would only 
about equal the total expenditure of three or four main local libraries. 
Mr Perry said he thought he was right in pointing out that the legal and 
practical difficulties of raising adequate rates, and the restrictions on 
raising loans for capital development had, in fact, placed local bodies 
in a difficult financial position as regards all their functions, and that the 
position of the New Zealand authority might be distinguished from that 
of the British authority, which drew substantial revenue from the State. 

‘Although my main criticism was not confined to the present,’ con- 
tinued Mr Perry, ‘I did also criticize the State’s inertia in the matter of a 
national library building, which shows up extremely badly alongside the 
achievements of other countries, and indeed, against the achievements 
of some New Zealand local bodies, and I did sharply criticize the quite 
recent discontinuance of the service to isolated borrowers. As Mr Algie 
says, it is for the State to help in special circumstances. 

‘The work of the NZLA has been to foster the partnership among all 
library authorities, and its work has been spectacularly successful. The 
State’s part in the work of libraries has been a big and useful one, but 
there is no room for complacency yet.’ 


SoME EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Evening Post, 20-2-53: 


READING AS AN AID TO EDUCATION 

Comparatively few people today build up private libraries to suit their par- 
ticular tastes. But the true book-lover deems books one of the necessities, and 
if he cannot afford to buy or find shelf-space for all the books he wants, he 
relies more than ever on the facilities the public library and similar institutions 
can give. 

These facilities are not by any means all that librarians, with a sense of res- 
ponsibility to the public, would like to provide, for the increasing public demand 
in recent years has strained their limited resources almost to the breaking point. 
It is the student attending college or university, who has always been a patron 
of the reference rooms of public libraries, who probably suffers the most from 
the relative scarcity of the books he needs for his higher education. 

This special aspect of the dearth of books and facilities to use them was well 
and clearly presented by Mr Stuart Perry, Wellington’s City Librarian, in his 
presidential address to the annual conference of the New Zealand Library 
Association at Auckland. New Zealand, he said, spends millions of pounds in 
providing free education to a certain point for everyone, and then ‘drops them 
flat’ after they leave school by denying them the things on which they have 
been taught to rely—books. 

The libraries had tried, he said, to carry on the work of the school and uni- 
versity by showing an ever-increasing number of people how, with. the aid of 
books, they could become more competent and live fuller lives. But they had 
stimulated a demand which, despite the solid community value, they could not 
fulfil. Few people today could buy or borrow anything like the number of 
books they needed. 

This is the case in a nutshell. It is not so much the formal education, with 
which, as Mr Perry pointed out, the libraries are in no sense in conflict, as the 
informal sort of education acquired by the reading that rounds off the whole 
process. This is the true self-education by which so many people have risen to 
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sy a of their natural capacities and without which education may often 
stunted. 

It is therefore fair to claim with Mr Perry that the work of libraries is just as 
important in the long run as that of the schools and university colleges, because 
it makes for educat:on of a more informal variety. How, then, can libraries be 
helped to discharge this valuable function? Municipalities do their share in 
providing buildings, but there is need for State aid. Some of the money spent 
on formal education might well be devoted to better facilities and ampler re- 
sources in the libraries. 

This is only one aspect, though a most important one, of the provision of 
books to meet the public demand. It seems too much to hope for a return of 
the wide range of low-priced books of former days. Import restrictions also 
limit the range. The questions raised by Mr Perry are a matter of public interest 
and deserve the fullest consideration by the authorities concerned. 


(It should be noted that the above leader appeared before the Minister's 
statement, but the Post did not give any indication that it had changed 
its opinion.) 


New Zealand Herald, 28-2-53: 
STATE AND LIBRARIES 


By quoting figures to show how much the National Library Service accomplish- 
es on a vote of £150,000 a year, the Minister of Education has given a fairly 
effective, if not a complete, reply to a recent allegation that the Government is 
not doing enough to provide the public with good books. The charge was made 
by the retiring president of the Libraries’ Association, Mr Perry, who contended 
that the State should make substantial grants to public libraries and so ease 
the burden now carried by local bodies. 

Mr Perry compared the present State expenditure for library purposes with 
the total education vote of about £18 million, and suggested that some funds 
should be diverted from superfluous free advanced education to helping people 
who undertook private study on their own initiative. However, no fair compari- 
son can be made between schools and public libraries. The latter do cater for 
students, but the vast majority of their clients want only recreational or semi- 
recreational reading. Very few people in New Zealand cannot afford to pay 
for such services, and if these are to be ‘free’, or subsidized from public funds 
the primary obligation, as Mr Algie says, is upon local bodies. 

State funds are being spent wisely and effectively in helping those who deserve 
help most—people in small communities. Co-operation under the national 
system puts the whole Dominion’s book resources at the disposal of the bona- 
fide student, however unusual his needs may be. While a good case can be made 
for greatly enlarging the present university and other special libraries, all the 
—— oe that public libraries have no strong claim for more Govern- 
ment funds. 


Otago Daily Times, 28-2-53: 
NOT ENOUGH—OR TOO MUCH? 


There will have been no surprise at the suggestion by the president of the 
Library Association that ‘the need for i improving and expanding the Dominion’s 
library facilities is a clear case for State aid.’ Librarians believe that, and from 
their point of view they are probably right, for their job is to provide bigger 
and better libraries. What is unexpected, and very cheering, is the reply of the 
Minister of Education, Mr Algie, to these observations. Mr Algie does not 
concede that the libraries have ‘a clear case for State aid’ beyond what they now 
receive, which includes the very substantial sum of £150,000 for the National 
Library Service. The State is, of course, also assisting in the purchase and 
distribution c/ books in other ways, for example, through the adult education 
movement and contributing to institutions serving specialized purposes. 
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A glance at the report of the National Library Service provides a proper 
rebuttal of any suggestion that the State is not doing its bit towards giving 
library service to the people. Books and periodicals are loaned without cost to 
free libraries controlled by local authorities; they are loaned for a small charge 
to other (i.e., subscription) public libraries; they are loaned in hamper collec- 
tions for a small charge to ‘isolated groups’ of readers, and through the post to 
other isolated people!; they are loaned free to workers in Works Department, 
State Hydro-electric and Forest Service camps; and to hospitals, including 
tuberculosis hospitals, and to prisons. In addition, an extensive service to schools 
is in operation. It is, in fact, difficult to see what more this zealous service could 
think up in the way of methods of lending books to anyone who takes the 
trouble to ask for them. 

The question inevitably raised is, indeed, whether too much is not being done 
by the State. The Library Association president expressed the view—surely the 
gratuitous view—that the State might direct some of the money now spent in 
‘free formal’ education to the library system. Thus, it is argued, would ‘com- 
munity storehouses of information’ be further expanded with ‘the means to 
culture’ which librarians ‘have demonstrated the community needs’. This is 
loose talk. Of the stock of 417,843 books for adult readers in the National 
Library Service, 125,561 are fiction titles, and of the 577,491 books in the School 
Library Service, 400,703 are fiction titles; in 1951-52, 17,718 novels were added 
to the adult section (31,270 non-fiction), and 86,559 fiction titles (28,785 non- 
fiction), for children. This, incidentally, brings it into competition with those 
commercial enterprises whose specific purpose is to lend at reasonable charges 
fiction and light literature to the public. 

Admitting that the term fiction gives no measure of ‘the means to culture’ 
contained in a work of imagination, it is still obvious that the National Library 
Service in purchasing and distributing fiction volumes in hundreds of thousands 
to adults and children is something besides being a storehouse of information— 
it is a purveyor of light literature to the people. Since all public libraries under- 
take this same function, they are all busy demonstrating in greater or in less 
degree what every bookseller and each book club knows, that in the literary 
field ‘the community needs’ of the New Zealander include a great deal of reading 
material of a ‘non-cultural’ type. There is nothing wrong with that. What is, or 
could be, wrong is the too literal acceptance by the State (which is, of course, 
the Government, pro tem), of such contentions as those uttered before the 
Library Association, which when analyzed amount to a claim by very interested 
parties for the taxpayers’ money—along with the ratepayers’ money—to be 
poured into an ever-expanding library system which could become very much 
more a dispenser of entertainment than of information and culture. Mr Algie 
is right in pointing out firmly that the State is already placing books within 
the reach of all who take the trouble to seek them. If the extent of the service 
was curtailed, the loss to the country districts of a liberal supply of free or 
nominally-priced fiction on loan would be negligible. 


SoME COMMENTS BY THE Hon. EDITOR 


It is not so much the Minister’s statement which should cause concern, 
and it has in any case been adequately answered by Mr Perry. It is rather 
the misconceptions which some newspapers have engaged in propagating. 
The contrast between the leaders in the Evening Post and the Otago 
Daily Times is most striking, the one temperate and moderate in tone, 
agreeing that the questions raised by our retiring president did, indeed, 
require careful consideration, the other leaving the unthinking reader 
with the impression that public libraries are little more than glorified 
book-clubs. Perhaps if the editor had read the full text of Mr Perry’s 
address, he would have noted two things which stood out: namely that 
the provision of light fiction gave and gives no satisfaction to the librarian, 


! The Times was evidently unaware of the cessation of this service during 1952. 
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and, second, that our rental collections of light fiction are little more 
than a convenience so that people may find all their reading under one 
roof. It is this matter of taking a sentence or two out of its context which 
alone could give any reason for controversy. 

The Times evidently does not understand that all fiction is not book- 
club level, that there is a wide range of fiction which the book-club does 
not and would not find economical to run as a private enterprise, nor, 
perhaps, that the Association has for several years past encouraged in 
every way possible the development of free public libraries with light 
fiction on a self-supporting basis in a rental collection so that it ceases 
to be a burden upon the ratepayer or taxpayer. The Times cites the high 
proportion of fiction in National Library Service stock, particularly in 
the Schools’ service, and makes the claim that this brings it ‘into competi- 
tion with those commercial enterprises whose specific purpose is to lend 
at reasonable charges fiction and light literature to the public.’ This is 
an extravagant claim, but it must be remembered that the figures are 
taken from the annual report of the National Library Service, which 
indeed might give a false impression to the uninitiated by not distinguish- 
ing between ‘A’ and ‘B’ fiction in its figures of stock and accessions. 
A further cause of misapprehension might be removed, if it was clearly 
understood that the ‘A’ library service to borough and town district 
libraries does not include ‘B’ fiction within its scope—i.e., the fiction 
supplied to ‘A’ libraries on regular, changing loan is in two categories, 
that which has an importance in the history of literature and that which 
is, broadly speaking, the ‘serious’ contemporary novel. The use of ‘B’ 
fiction in the Service is confined to the ‘B’ or small, independent sub- 
scription libraries. As far as the Schools service is concerned, it should 
be observed that, first, the Service supplies books for all ages from pre- 
school children to upper secondary school classes; second, that little 
good non-fiction for younger children is available; third, that high 
standards of selection are maintained in the choice of fiction in the schools 
service; fourth, that much so-called children’s ‘fiction’ combines instruc- 
tion with telling a satisfying story. 

The Times views statements made in Mr Perry’s address as ‘a claim 
for more money to be poured into an ever-expanding library system 
which could become very much more a dispenser of entertainment than 
of information and culture.’ This again is an indication that the whole 
of Mr Perry’s address has not been studied; for as he observed, and as 
we are all well aware, until local authorities began to pay a bit more 
attention to their libraries and to devote more financial support to them, 
they were little more than ‘rate-supported book-clubs’. In those days, 
indeed, light fiction was given to favoured borrowers partly as a cost 
upon the rates; but it is increasingly the policy of public libraries in this 
country—and it is now the declared belief of the NZLA that this is the 
best means of giving library service—to provide light fiction, and, in 
some cases, best-selling non-fiction of the lighter type, only at a rental 
charge which will adequately cover the full cost of the service, thus leav- 
ing rate-levied money to be devoted precisely to building up those ‘com- 
munity storehouses of information’ which none would now deny to be 
a proper function of local government. 


LOcAL EFFORT AND STATE AID 


So, indeed, it was a proper function of local government a few decades 
ago to provide hospitals for its community; but what is the position 
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today? In a very short time, the whole of hospital costs will be borne by 
the citizen as taxpayer, not as ratepayer. If then it has become proper 
for the central Government to first enter and then to take complete 
charge of what was once an important local government function, is it 
so wrong to ask for a little State aid for the provision of libraries, another 
function of local government? The State in fact is already aiding libraries, 
as both the Minister and the newspapers hasten to inform us, but for the 
benefit of the New Zealand Herald it should be remembered that the 
interloan and book resources scheme were started by the Association, 
and not by the Government. 

The last sentence of the editorial in the Otago Daily Times, however, 
brings us to the crux of the matter. ‘If the extent of the service was cur- 
tailed, the loss to the country districts of a liberal supply of free or 
nominally-priced fiction on loan would be negligible.” Here one may 
return to the Minister’s statement; side by side set the figures: 


90 ‘A’ libraries (borough and town districts); population served: 
279,261. 

708 ‘B’ libraries (‘small, independent, subscription libraries’) with 
an average of 80 books each on loan. 


There is no statement, however, of the number of people served by the 
‘B’ libraries, nor of the use made of the books on loan to them. We do 
know that a proportion of it is ‘B’ fiction, and it does sometimes seem 
that in so providing it, the Service has laid itself open to misconception 
and criticism (well though a librarian may be aware that the reason behind 
it is to encourage the ‘B’ library to join up with the Country Library 
Service). 

It is of course well known that few counties provide library service for 
their residents; but a high and increasing percentage of cities and boroughs 
do so, by means of community taxation through rating. The residents 
of counties do not seem so willing to tax themselves to provide amenities 
as their fellow-countrymen in urban areas. The recent report of the 
Roading Investigation Committee stated that ‘Some county councils 
appear to be concerned with keeping their rates as low as possible, and 
looking for maximum roading finance from other quarters such as heavy 
traffic fees and rate subsidy. Those counties which have adopted too 
conservative a rating policy have undoubtedly weakened the claims of 
the rural taxpayer for greater assistance from user payments or from 
State funds. Figures supplied by the Government Statistician are illumin- 
ating. They indicate a very substantial decline in the percentage of gross 
farming income required to meet county rate demands—from a peak 
of 3.27% in 1929-30 to 1.26% in 1950-51. These figures clearly indicate 
that the county ratepayer’s problem today is not one of ability to pay 
but rather of willingness to pay.’ 

Keep that statement in mind for a moment, and turn back to hospitals. 
A fortnight after the NZLA Conference, at the Hospital Boards’ Associa- 
tion conference, also held in Auckland, the Minister of Health announced 
the intention of the Department of Health to reduce the absurdly high 
number of hospital boards in this country to a more rational figure on 
a regional basis. (A start has already been made with the amalgamation 
of six boards in Northland.) Now the reason for this long-overdue move 
is primarily the increase of medical knowledge and the consequent 
growth of specialist services which cannot be adequately provided in 
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small units. There is an analogy here for libraries; as long as a library 
was regarded as a place to get a book to read, there might be something 
to be said for each littlke community endeavouring to establish its own; 
but if libraries are thought of as a series of collections of books and other 
material in the major fields of human knowledge, and librarianship as 
concerned with the acquisition, distribution and use of such collections, 
then it is obviously something which can only be provided economically 
in much larger units. 

It will be a characteristic of the future hospital regions that each is 
centred on a large hospital providing a full range of specialist services; 
in the same way, effective library service can only be based on a strong 
central collection with trained specialist staff. These strong central collec- 
tions are or will be found in the larger centres of urban population. It is 
precisely these citizens who are taxing themselves for the provision of 
library service. They are also paying their share of taxation towards the 
maintenance of the National Library Service; and yet it is precisely these 
larger public libraries which are in a position—with the receipt of a little 
State aid—to assist materially in the provision of free library service in 
the rural areas. 

I could suggest two very practical ways at once in which State aid 
could be given; through subsidies on the number of trained staff em- 
ployed (not very different from the secondment policy of a few years ago), 
and through subsidies to counties willing to raise a certain amount by 
way of rate towards the provision of library service in co-operation with 
other counties and their local boroughs. There are doubtless other possi- 
bilities in which a small measure of increased State expenditure on 
libraries could be prudently, usefully and constructively used to promote 
a more uniformly spread library service through the country. 





THE ROLE OF THE ASSOCIATION 


At times I experience a very real fear that the Association is sometimes 
content to rest on the laurels of its great achievements of the past, and 
to pursue a policy of drift and hesitation, whereas what has been done 
should be a spur to still greater things in the future. I know we have 
been waiting since 1950 for the Tompkins report to give us a lead; but 
every year that goes by while we wait only accentuates the dangers of 
continuing on our present course without doing something to develop 
plans for the future development and improvement of library service in 
New Zealand. I honestly do not believe that the life of the Association, 
as expressed at Conference and in the branches, is as vigorous and purpose- 
ful as it was, say, five years ago. 

These questions of the respective functions of the state and local authori- 
ties in the provision of public library service, and of the best method of 
organizing such service, do present an opportunity to overcome this 
stagnation; they are a challenge to the Association to think out its mind 
on what must be done to enable the potentialities of good library service 
to be available to every man, woman or child in the country, whether he 
lives surrounded by his fellow creatures or in the great open spaces. The 
columns of New Zealand Libraries do offer a forum where we can at 
least make a start with exploring some of the problems that will have 
to be faced. Let us endeavour to pool our ideas and opinions on such 
subjects as these: what part should the State play? Should it continue to 
organize an overall service or should local service be further strengthened 
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and encouraged? What should the size of the unit be? How can we best 
secure co-operation from the counties? How should a future regional 
service be controlled? If we think and talk and write enough about these 
matters in the next year or two, we should be able to devote a Conference 
to drawing up a programme for approach to the Government to start 
the second spring of library service in New Zealand. That is a goal worth 
aiming at. 
D. M. WYLIE 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


F. GODFREY 


I. THE GROWTH OF FRIENDS OF THE 
LIBRARY GROUPS 


THE Friends of the Library movement originated in Europe. Probably 
the first group was the Société des Amis de la Bibliothéque Nationale et 
des Grandes Bibliothéques de France which was founded in 1913, and 
acknowledged as an ‘Utilité publique’ in 1927. Sponsored by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, its objectives were and are to enrich the collections, 
not only of the Bibliothéque Nationale, but also of all the large libraries 
of Paris, general or special, and of the regional libraries. 

The first, and still the most important, group established in England 
was the Friends of the Bodleian Library at Oxford University. This 
Society was founded on June 16, 1925, on the lines of the National Art- 
Collections Fund. It has as its object the provision of a permanent income 
for the purchase of rare books and manuscripts for the Bodleian, supple- 
mentary to the amount allocated by the Library out of its ordinary funds. 
The Friends of the National Libraries of England was formed in 1931 
and is now a powerful organization which has many large gifts of books 
and money to its credit. The greatest achievements, however, belong to 
the Friends of the Library movement in America. 

The earliest known groups in the United States were formed in 1922— 
one in Reading, New York, and one in Glen Elyn, Illinois. The most 
influential of the early groups was established at Harvard in 1925 as a 
result of a visit paid to the Bibliothéque Nationale by the Director of 
the Harvard Library. The Library Associates of Yale were enlisted 
shortly after and in 1930 the Friends of the Princeton Library were 
organized. Since then the idea has spread to all sections of the United 
States, and associations have sprung up related not only to -university 
and college, but also to many public libraries. 

The Great Crash of 1929 and the subsequent depression were the 
primary cause of this widespread development of the movement to all 
parts of the United States. Such a social and economic catastrophe had 
been left out entirely from the process of reasoning of the typical inde- 
pendent librarian who stubbornly resisted any kind of control by a 
superior policy-forming authority and insisted on absolute freedom of 


Miss Godfrey, who is now on the staff of Canterbury Public Library, prepared 
this report as a student at the Library School, 1952. It will be printed in a slightly 
edited form, in two sections. 
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decision and action. For the first time some librarians found that their 
financial problem was not one of obtaining an increased appropriation 
single-handed, not even a matter of maintaining their present budgetary 
level. It was in some cases a cataclysmic condition in which sufficient 
money could hardly be secured to keep the library operating at all. 

Many a public library found itself facing disaster along with the public 
schools and other community services. But these others were in a more 
favourable position in this struggle for existence before tax-weary and 
tax-worried local governments. They rallied local supporters and organized 
effective opposition in their corps of teachers and employed workers. 
The public library’s clientele though large in number is always unorganized 
and usually inarticulate. So the library found itself dependent upon the 
efforts of one man, the librarian, supported by a board of trustees who 
had become soft through the independent librarian’s policy of internal 
administration. : 

In these circumstances, a great deal was heard about the vital import- 
ance of Citizens Committees and Friends of the Library. Many a librarian 
who, a decade before, had resisted any encroachment upon his jurisdic- 
tion as an executive, independent of lay participation, now started to 
prepare plans to bring closer to the library a large number of representative 
citizens. These once staunchly independent librarians were even willing 
to risk some of their executive freedom in order to attract citizens who 
would assist in the task of seeing to it that their public library received 
its fair share of the city’s revenues. As a result of these new conditions, 
by 1938, according to the handbook on the subject published in that 
year by the American Library Association, there were well over fifty 
such groups of citizens established all over the country. 

Almost simultaneously with the growth and increasing activities of 
these groups came the friends of library activities of the American Library 
Association. The Special Memberships Committee which was created to 
interest non-library people in the support of library work through the 
$100 sustaining and $25 contributing annual memberships found itself 
doing friends of library work by assisting existing groups and acting as a 
clearing house of information as to what had already been done so that 
others might benefit. To express its purpose better, the name of the 
committee was changed in 1937 to the Friends of the Library Committee. 

Under its new name the Committee concentrated its efforts solely on 
giving aid to the friends groups. To this end it published a handbook of 
information which outlined the plans used in various communities'; it 
published leaflets about friends of libraries; it mimeographed and dis- 
tributed speeches; it continued the Friends of Libraries luncheons at the 
annual Conference and it helped to arrange similar luncheons in local 
communities in order to afford opportunities for laymen to pool their 
interest in library affairs and to exchange ideas on citizen participation 
in plans to aid libraries. The Committee does not lay down any rules 
for organization, but it does gather together the ways and means which 
successful groups have used, presents them for consideration, and lets an 
organizing group select its own methods and make its own modifications 
and additions. Today, there are over 200 groups on the list maintained 
at the ALA’s office. 


1 American Library Association. Friends of the Library Groups: public library 
edition. Chicago, A.L.A., 1938. (4th ed. 1951). 
A University and college library edition was also published in the same year. 
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Exactly how many Friends’ groups exist in countries other than the 
United States is not certain but some of the better known organizations 
are: 

Friends of the Public Library of South Australia 

Société des Amis de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 

Friends of the Birmingham University Library 

Friends of the Bodleian Library, Oxford 

Friends of the National Libraries, (England) 

Amigos de la Biblioteca del Congreso de la Union, Mexico City 
Friends of the St John Public Library, New Brunswick, Canada 
Friends of the University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver 


Il. AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
OVERSEAS GROUPS 


In an article on Friends of the Library written in 19422, this definition 
was given: 

‘Friends of the library are men and women outside of the library 
itself who are interested in its welfare, who realize its importance and 
who help to interpret it to others. They are groups of laymen working 
together to supply, as far as possible, continuing needs which cannot 
be provided through regular channels. They undertake the enrich- 
ment and embellishment of the libraries around which they are formed. 
In times of strain and stress when the library needs support for its 
programme the “‘friends’’ can be a staunch army ready to come to its 
aid and to defend it against those who might curtail its activities or 
thwart its growth.’ 

Friends’ groups have grown up overseas, around all kinds of libraries— 
college and university libraries depending on their faculty members, 
and public libraries, large and small, depending on the citizens of their 
respective communities for membership. Their accomplishments range 
from erecting a new building to keeping a library attractive with flowers 
and decorations. In all cases their main function has been to focus atten- 
tion on the needs of the library. They may at times act as ‘pressure groups’, 
but only when necessary. They are seriously working bodies, large or 
small, attempting to support the governing authority in any possible 
way. They stimulate gifts, sometimes of books, sometimes of desirable 
collections, sometimes of money. Many times the gifts in themselves 
have been small but the ultimate results immeasurable. The members of 
the groups give of their time and money, but more than that, they con- 
tribute a interest, which, when sincere, is always contagious. 

Whatever the type or size of these groups, whether attached to uni- 
versity or public libraries, whether large-city organizations or small-town 
groups, their aims may be summarized thus: 

1 To co-operate with the various boards of library trustees by 
bringing the people of city and country more closely in touch 
with their libraries; 

2 To keep the public informed as to the resources, services and 
possibilities of libraries and to help enrich them; 

3 To focus attention on their needs; 

4 To provide a group means of communication between the com- 
munity and its libraries through which constructive suggestions 
may be directed; 


2Loeber, L. E. Friends of the Library. Ontario library review 26: 182-5, My °42. 
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5 To help study regulations affecting libraries through interpreting 
their services to citizens; 

6 To help the library combat higher-authority censorship of 
material on current affairs; 

7 To strengthen holdings by making gifts of money for the pur- 
chase of expensive items normally beyond the library’s budget 
or for other special needs; 

8 To secure gifts of books from individuals or from organizations 
including memorial gifts, bequests of private libraries and local 
history material in the form of books, diaries photographs, 
manuscripts or scrapbooks; 

9 To secure endowment funds from gifts, direct bequests or 
bequest insurance; s 

10 To aid in the securing of adequate city appropriations; 

11 To help the library assume a more positive role in the adult 
education programme of a community through the organization 
of discussion groups, lectures, etc. 

12 To make the library a subject of conversation and community 
interest, and to spread ‘word-of-mouth’ information about it. 


University groups are, naturally, less concerned with the interpretation 
of the library to the community and more particularly concerned with 
the provision of material aid for special items and the location of ‘idle’ 
books. These groups constitute a body of sleuths to discover idle books 
in private libraries among the community; duplicate copies which have 
been read by the owner and can easily be spared; large numbers of books 
in special fields collected perhaps by one member of a family (in which 
the other heirs are not equally interested) and libraries upon which the 
owners are paying substantial taxes each year, amounts which could be 
saved if the books were given to the library. 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES OF WHAT CAN BE ACHIEVED 


One of the greatest needs of the Chicago Public Library since its 
foundation has been increased financial support. In 1942 the Friends of 
the Chicago Public Library distributed information on the financial 
status of the library as compared with that of other large city libraries 
and by continual agitation secured legislation which increased the pegged 
levy by 25%. 

‘Annuals’, a publication of the Friends of Bradley Library at Peoria, 
lll., reported recently gifts of 1485 volumes, about $500 received from 
membership dues spent in the purchase of much-needed books, and a 
gift of $6,000. Of the latter, $5,000 is to be used for a history seminar 
room when a new library building is added to the college and $1,000 
is to be used as an endowment fund from the proceeds of which each 
year, books or other research materials in the field of history are to be 
purchased. A later report tells of the remodelling of two unattractive 
basement rooms into attractive browsing rooms to provide a quiet place 
for the faculty and selected groups of students to do their reading. Funds 
for this and for the binding of certain periodical sets were also provided 
by the Bradley friends. 

The handsome branch library building of Newtownville, in Newton, 
Mass., is wholly the result of the activities of a Friends organization. 
The local authorities of Newtownville had refused in 1935 to provide 
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adequate housing for the branch library, which was located in two dingy 
rooms of a second-story hall, because the project lacked promise of 
adequate financial support. Three years later a Newtownville Library 
Association was formed which included in its committee several leading 
citizens of the community. The newly formed association immediately 
secured an option on a lot considered the most desirable land available 
for the building. The cost of the lot was approximately $35,000. As 
soon as the option was secured, an enthusiastic drive was launched to 
raise $40,000. The desired goal was not reached at once but $16,000 
was secured, the largest amount ever raised in the community in a single 
day for any public purpose. Members of the Association continued their 
efforts by canvassing large firms and making personal collections until 
the amount pledged was $30,000. An executive committee of the Associa- 
tion then went before the Mayor with the suggestion that application be 
made for federal aid towards the long overdue library building and as a 
result of this deputation a grant of $49,500 of federal funds was received. 
Further agitation by the Association resulted in the appropriation by 
the district board of aldermen of a sum sufficient to bring the entire 
amount available for the project to $140,000. This cleared up a balance 
of $6,000 due on the lot and left more than $100,000 available for the 
building itself. Once the city authorities had been thus persuaded to 
finance the new building the Association turned the title on the land over 
to the city and construction work was begun a month later. This episode 
in the Newtownville Library’s history is an excellent illustration of what 
a local friends organization can do in making a community aware of 
the value of its library, and of the library’s need of citizen-support in 
maintaining that value. 

The Elizabeth Sprague Collidge Music and Art Library, a department 
of the Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass., is another excellent ex- 
ample of what can be achieved by an energetic Friends of the Library 
group. It is the result of a project launched in 1939 by the Music Com- 
mittee of the Friends of the Berkshire Athenaeum, working in co-opera- 
tion with the trustees, to build a complete and modern music and art 
library for the people of Pittsfield and Berkshire County. After its organiza- 
tion in June 1938, the Friends of the Berkshire Athenaeum set up several 
committees which were to study various phases of the library’s needs. 
The Music Committee found the music collections of the library totally 
inadequate for the needs of a country-wide community which had become 
a nationally known music centre and determined to develop a music- 
library which would meet the community’s needs. Their first step was 
the decision to house a special Music and Art Library in a large second- 
floor room which for many years had been used for storage only. The 
Athenaeum trustees were approached by the Committee and eventually 
gave their approval of the project, providing that sufficient funds were 
assured. The Committee then instituted an intense programme of activities 
to raise funds among local citizens and local organizations. A part of 
the first gift of $100 was used to build a sound-proof booth for record 
playing and the balance added to the growing fund for renovating and 
furnishing the music room and purchasing additions to the music collec- 
tion. By the end of 1939 over $4,000 had been raised and the renovation 
of the room completed, the trustees had accepted the funds raised and 
officially approved the establishment of the Elizabeth Sprague Collidge 
Music and Art Library. 
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The English organization, Friends of the National Libraries, has, since 
its inception in 1931, assisted many museums and libraries of importance 
in acquiring manuscripts and printed books which could not otherwise 
be purchased from their own funds. It has been able, by contributions 
from its own sources, by special appeals in special cases, and by acting 
as intermediary for gifts and bequests, to help some 100 collections 
ranging from the national libraries of England, Wales and Scotland, 
Westminster Abbey and the National Gallery, to the Society of Genealo- 
gists, from cities and counties to universities and cathedrals. 

The following extracts are from the 1948-49 Annual Report of the 
Friends of the National Libraries: 


‘The most important of the year’s acquisitions was secured for the 
Royal Library of Windsor by the Society’s donation of £200 towards 
the purchase price of the Carisbrooke letters of King Charles I... 
The Society purchased for £137 15s. a number of early printed books 
and works of musical interest for the British Museum. The most 
notable of the latter were a volume of Musick for Allan Ramsay's 
Collection of Scots Songs, of which no other copy is recorded in an 
English library, and Aria di Camera, a collection of Scots, Irish and 
Welsh airs published in about 1725, of which only 2 other copies are 
known . . . The Society contributed £50 towards the purchase for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum of a manuscript of the Office de la Vierge, 
written on vellum in Roman and Italic script by Nicholas Jorry, dated 
1661, and preserved in its original binding with silver clasps ... The 
Society contributed £75 towards the acquisition for the Evangeiical 
Library of a collection of works by early Puritan and Non-conformist 
writers, many of them first editions of rare tracts and pamphlets ... 
The Friends were bequeathed by a late member a fine copy of the 
Kelmscott Chaucer in the original boards. This was presented to the 
University of London which is forming a collection of fine printing 
but had not hitherto possessed a copy of this work.’ 


(to be concluded) 


GRADING OF NON-FICTION 


A report to the Book Resources Committee by Mr A. G. Bagnall, Secre- 
tary of the Committee, which has now been referred to the Canterbury 
branch. 


THE question of grading marginal non-fiction as recommended by the 
Canterbury branch and discussed at the last meeting of the Book Re- 
sources Committee has been further considered. It will be recalled that 
the Canterbury recommendation was that libraries should be advised 
which popular non-fiction titles were not considered ‘standard’ and should 
therefore be put in the rental collection if purchased at all. The public 
library difficulty in regarding all non-fiction as standard is that the cost 
of meeting demand for popular non-fiction is considerable and a sug- 
gested solution is that some titles would be better treated as rental 
material. The branch proposed that the National Library Service, which 
is already issuing regularly a list of titles recommended for purchase by 
smaller public libraries, could in conjunction with the three Wellington 
area public libraries grade the heavily reserved non-fiction at those 
libraries. 
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SUMMARY 


Specimen lists of non-fiction titles in high reservation at WP and LP 
have been supplied by courtesy of those libraries and the proposal has 
been thoroughly considered in relation to the present WC1 list. For the 
reasons set out below it is thought that the grading of heavily reserved 
non-fiction, if practicable, would be too late to be useful. The WC1 list, 
however, could be modified slightly, so that titles now listed as not recom- 
mended for purchase could where appropriate be shown as suitable for 
rental purchase. It should be clear that the total number of titles covered 
in this way would be small and that those recommended for inclusion in 
the rental collection would perhaps not be more than two dozen a year. 
This approach, however, does seem to offer the most effective way of at 
least tackling the problem. 


DETAILED COMMENTS ON PROPOSALS 


The Canterbury branch proposal refers to best-selling non-fiction and 
heavily reserved non-fiction as alternative ways of describing the same 
kind of material. The framers of the proposal would nevertheless agree 
that there are substantial differences. Apart from a few much publicized 
titles such as Kon-Tiki and The Wooden Horse, with occasional trade lists 
in the Bookseller and the Publishers’ Weekly it is difficult to establish 
what the best selling non-fiction at any given time may be. As is well 
known, library reservations are due to many factors some of which are: 


a. Number of copies purchased initially. 

b. Total number of copies in system at any time. 

c. Other aspects of library policy and routine procedure in meeting 
demand. 

d. Local interest in or association with subject. 

e. Local reviews and the response thereto. 

f. Accidents of library display. 

g. The value and range of appeal of the book itself. 


Bearing these points in mind it is surprising not that there should be 
so much difference between Wellington and Lower Hutt at the same 
time but that there should be points of agreement. 

The crux of the matter, however, is that by the time reservations are 
beginning to mount, and certainly by the time a doubtful title could be 
appraised and listed, the emergency would have passed and libraries 
which had decided to grade non-fiction would of necessity have had to 
make their own decisions. If grading is to be done it must be done in 
advance of demand. 

Ai the same time it is not satisfactory to attempt it from reviews. 
Experience with the compilation of the National Library Service list has 
shown that books must be read by at least one person and considered in 
committee if a satisfactory decision is to be reached. Since this list attempts 
to anticipate purchase by small libraries it would seem a practicable 
extension for it to grade rejected titles. The already fairly heavy assign- 
ment of reading which it is necessary to undertake for the list would not 
make the inclusion of many additional titles at present practicable, but 
since all popular or potentially popular titles should be considered for 
the list it would be in most cases merely a matter of making explicit a 
judgment which the NLS Committee has already made. 
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The number of titles which would be recommended for rental purchase 
would be small, at least initially, not merely for the reason mentioned 
above, but because of the difficulty of deciding what ‘standard’ non- 
fiction is. The values implicit in the judgment expressed are more difficult 
to formulate and certainly would be more difficult to get general agree- 
ment upon than in the case of fiction.. The process of public education 
in the distinction between free and rental quality and selection would 
seem to need careful handling. How far librarians can go in claiming that 
non-fiction titles are ephemeral and of insufficient value to justify their 
inclusion in the free section of the library is uncertain. While most 
librarians of judgment would be able to satisfy themselves that there is 
a qualitative difference between books on the same subject it might at 
times be difficult to justify or clarify individual decisions to the public. 

The Canterbury proposal suggested that the grading should in addition 
to listing those which are wholly free and wholly rental indicate which 
would be partly rental and partly free. Such a grading by any NZLA 
committee or by the National Library Service would seem at this early 
stage of the proposal to be undesirable because of varying library policy 
and differing individual judgment. The implied deduction, however, 
that libraries could cope with the problem by duplicating beyond a 
certain point to meet demand in the rental collection while having a 
certain number of copies in the free collection is put forward for what 
it is worth by one inexperienced in dealing with this matter. But again 
this is a matter for individual libraries. 

It would seem best therefore to experiment with indicating which of 
the titles not recommended for purchase by small and medium-sized 
public libraries could be purchased for the rental collection by all libraries. 


AVAILABILITY 
OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


REPORT ON GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


This report on gramophone records was made for the Audio-Visual 
Committee by its convener, Mr G. E. E. Stevens. 


THE gramophone record position, as far as the collector of serious 
recorded music (e.g., libraries) is concerned, is most unsatisfactory in 
New Zealand. Since import restrictions have been reimposed on this 
commodity recently the position has worsened. The ratio of popular to 
classical records imported when there were no restrictions in force was 
unfair to the lover of serious music. In any case, H.M.V. had established 
a factory in Wellington for pressing popular records in order that a more 
even balance could be established between the two categories entering 
the country as overseas pressings. 

As a commercial enterprise, E.M.I. (manufacturers of H.M.V., Colum- 
bia, Parlophone and M.G.M.) have established an enviable reputation 
for the quality of their recordings and the magnitude of their catalogues. 
Unfortunately, in this country they have exercised an absolute monopoly, 
even to the extent of being sole agent for their greatest rival, the Decca, 
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Brunswick group. In 1950, Decca produced Long Playing records, and 
their rivals, E.M.I. announced they would continue recording at 78 r.p.m. 
Through this reactionary policy they lost their affiliation with American 
Columbia, the pioneers of long playing. This company will in future 
receive world release for what amounts to the world’s greatest L.P. 
catalogue through Philips. In October 1952 (after Decca had sold over 
4,000,000 L.P. discs) E.M.I. issued their first L.P. supplement. It appears 
they will concentrate on reissuing many of their famous performances 
on L.P. They also introduced a third and unnecessary speed of 45 r.p.m. 

Local handling of Decca L.P’s has been muddled and uncertain. 
Perhaps now E.M.I. are themselves operating in this field the service 
may improve. Most retailers also complain about the service they get 
from the importers, but it is obvious that stores with the name H.M.V. 
Sales and Service are much better stocked than other retailers. 

It would appear that this monopoly of the leading record labels will 
continue as long as E.M.I. continue to release Decca records. The New 
Zealand market is probably too small for the latter company to bother 
establishing its own distribution. 

The Radio Corporation of New Zealand press their own Tanza and 
American Capitol records in Wellington to the number of some 20,000 
per month. Capitol has an excellent catalogue of classical records in 
the United States, and also the agency for the famous German company, 
Telefunken. Unfortunately the New Zealand agents only intend to 
exploit the lucrative popular catalogue. Recently this company imported 
a small number of Allegro L.P. records. This is a minor American comp- 
any now pressed in England that turns out uncompromising ‘highbrow’ 
discs. 

In Auckland, Radio (1936) Ltd. also have a record pressing factory, 
but so far they have only manufactured popular records made in New 
Zealand and a few imports from overseas. It is possible that this enterpris- 
ing company may establish an overseas affiliation that will provide them 
with a ready-made serious catalogue to exploit. 

The only bright spot on the New Zealand record scene in 1952 was the 
advent of Nixa L.P. records in what appear to be reasonably large supplies, 
large enough for the importer to advertise new releases in the Listener 
at frequent intervals. This company has only been established in England 
for a little over a year and in that time had released over 200 L.P. records. 
They have mumerous complete operas, most of which have been very 
well received by the critics. This company, which was started by a New 
Zealander, does no recording itself, but re-presses from a number of 
American independent labels, including Period, Concert Hall Society, 
Haydn Society of Boston, Vanguard, etc. Although these companies are 
not ‘majors’ in the States, they all exploit little-known fields and uphold 
a high standard of artistry. Many young, worthwhile artists have been 
introduced and a high proportion of the recordings have been made on 
the Continent. If the supply of these excellent discs can be maintained 
it should provide a worthwhile opposition to both E.M.I. and Decca and, 
perhaps, improve the service they now offer the public. 

Many New Zealand collectors have been compelled to import their 
records from overseas. Records bought in England are not subject to 
purchase tax, which makes them considerably cheaper than their local 
retail price. If the position does not improve in New Zealand it is recom- 
mended that New Zealand libraries should adopt this method of purchase. 
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REVIEW 


THE NEW ‘GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS’ 


Winchell, C. M. Guide to reference books. 7th ed. Chicago, American 
library association, 1951. $10.00. 


A NEW Mudge is an event of some importance. The modern deluge of 
reference tools has become something of a librarian’s nightmare, but 
Winchell (née Mudge) attempts to guide the librarian safely through the 
sea of uncertainty. It is a pity, then, that it fell from the press with less 
of a bang than a whimper. 

The previous edition, published in 1936, was continued in four supple- 
ments. These listed entirely new works and editions, and parts of works 
in progress, that were published between the years 1935 to 1946. The 
present edition claims to be both based on the sixth edition and ‘com- 
pletely revised, reorganized and enlarged.” Approximately 1500 new 
titles have been added; some sections are strengthened, notably Science 
and Applied Science, some countries in Central and South America have 
separate entries for the first time, and there is an increase in the number 
of annotations. Not all titles listed in the previous edition are included, 
consequently, as the preface states, ‘The sixth edition should still be used 
for titles omitted . . . and for some historical annotations to which cross 
references have been made.’ It is important, too, to notice that although 
the work was published in 1951, ‘the year 1949 was, in most cases, the 
closing date for listing new works and new editions.’ 

Being an important reference tool the Guide should not, for that reason, 
merely be warmly received but also critically estimated. I propose to 
consider some of the defects that I have noticed. Other users of the Guide 
may have noticed deficiencies that I do not mention. First, a word about 
the overall arrangement, which differs somewhat from the previous 
edition. While the general Dewey scheme is followed, an attempt is 
made to obtain a more consistent arrangement of material within each 
class. The success of this, however, is vitiated for two reasons. There are 
too many instances of an item appearing in one section when one would 
expect to find it in another. For example, Hocken’s Bibliography appears 
in the History class under New Zealand when similar works are listed in 
the class Bibliography earlier in the Guide. Again, we find a Catalogue 
of books relating to the discovery and early history of North and South 
America in the class Bibliography instead of in the section devoted to 
American history. These inconsistencies, together with the large number 
of sub-sections within each main class, make the Guide difficult to use. 

In the second place, there is a curious haphazardness about the sub- 
sections themselves. Consider, for example, the history of a subject. 
Taking three subjects in turn we find that Philosophy has a five volume 
history in German, Psychology has no history, and Religion has six 
titles apart from individual denominational histories. One volume and 
multi-volume histories are cited with equal equanimity. The Guide also 
shows a curious mixture of old established works and almost trivial 
ones, so that one is led to suspect that it was compiled straight from 
bibliographies with no consistent attempt to check the value of each 
entry. Perhaps the editor has attempted too much and endeavoured to 
satisfy too many kinds of readers. We are told in the preface that this 
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edition, like its predecessors, is planned to serve ‘(1) as a selection aid... 











(2) as a reference manual . . . and (3) as a textbook for the student who 
... is beginning a systematic study of reference books.’ One would imagine 
that a single aim, namely, a careful selection of the best reference books 
within each class, would have been sufficient. 

As it is, when one examines the entries within each class one is dis- 
appointed at the many works omitted and at the selection of some of 
those included. One only needs to lose confidence in one or two sections 
to lose confidence in the work as a whole. Taking some main classes in 
turn, the following are examples of works that are omitted. Other blemish- 
es I have noticed are mentioned too. 


BiBLioGRAPHY : Among a number of examples that could be cited is Young 
& Aitkin, A catalogue of the manuscripts in .. . the Hunterian Museum. 


Liprarigs: Burton & Vosburgh, A bibliography of librarianship. 


Societies: This section is so poorly arranged as to be almost useless. Items 
which should be included in it are scattered throughout the work. 

ENcYCLopebiAs: The Oxford junior encyclopedia. 

GOVERNMENT DocuMENTS: Adam, Guide to the principal parliamentary 
papers relating to the Dominions 1812-1911. 

PsyCHOLOGY: Harriman, The dictionary of psychology. 

RELIGION: The 1928 Revised prayer book and Grimm, Teutonic mythology. 

Sociac Sciences: The Empire law list; Record of Rhodes scholars; Catalogue 
of a collection of works on publishing and bookselling in the British library of 
political and economic science. The Indian and Pakistan yearbook and who's who 
is incorrectly cited as the Indian year book 1914- which is the pre-partition 
publication. Scientific and learned societies of Great Britain is also given an 
incorrect entry. The entries for foreign trade directories are very meagre. One 
is given for Palestine but the French Bottin Mondial, that has been published for 
over 150 years, is ignored, as is Marconi’s international register and Rademacher’s 
Firmenregister. 

Fine Arts: Hourticq, Encyclopedie des beaux-arts c. 1925 is given, but no 
mention of the 1938 revised edition in English. The great ten volume anthology 
of Tudor Church music is omitted. 

BIioGRAPHY: Among several examples is Who's who in Egypt and the Middle 
East. 

GEOGRAPHY: The printed Catalogue of the library of the Royal Geographical 
society, and its supplements. 

History: Steere, Bibliography of Western Australia; Historical records of 
New South Wales; Origines Islandicae, by Vigfusson and York Powell; Kidd, 
Documents of the Continental Reformation. 


LITERATURE: Going into a little more detail we find missing under Drama, 
The guide to selecting plays published by French; Holzknecht’s, Outlines of 
British drama, 1497-1642; Hazlitt’s fifteen volume Select collection of old 
English plays. An annual collection of American short stories is mentioned but 
not Mayorga, Best one-act plays, nor Marriott, Best one-act plays. There are 
several bibliographies missing, namely, the excellent series edited by Dobrée, 
Introductions to English literature; Bibliography of Australian poetry and verse, 
by Serle; Australian literature from its beginnings to 1935, by Miller; and many 
bibliographies of individual writers are not listed, although an explanation is 
given for these omissions. With regard to Shakespeare no mention is made of 
the annual Shakespeare survey; Granville-Barker & Harrison, Companion to 
Shakespeare studies; Chambers’ valuable William Shakespeare. Missing too is 
Early English carols, by Greene, which is virtually a bibliography of early carols 
4 1550. There is no mention of the Early English Text Society nor of the Chaucer 
ociety. 
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The fact that the Guide is intended for American users—the listing of 
many bibliographies of private American collections is a case in point— 
lessens, in many respects, its use for New Zealand librarians. The criticism 
offered against the Guide is intended to be severe because it is the one 
up-to-date classified bibliography of reference tools that is extensively 
used in public libraries. It has its uses but confidence shaken in some of 
its sections unfortunately means confidence shaken in the work as a whole. 


C. W. TOLLEY 


UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH 
SECTION - 


ANNUAL MEETING 


THE annual meeting of the University and Research Section, NZLA: 
was held at the Auckland Institute and Museum during Conference, on 
February 28th, 1953. The retiring chairman, Mr A. Sandall, presided 
over an attendance of 26 members, and a welcome was extended by 
Professor Briggs, President of the Auckland Institute and Museum. The 
The annual report was adopted, and the following officers elected: 
Chairman: Mr E. Leatham; Vice-chairman: Mr J. O. Wilson; Hon. 
Secretary: Mr H. J. Lorimer. 

For the sub-committee on the publication of Indexes for New Zealand 
books, Mr Sandall reported that some six or eight indexes had been 
completed and duplicated. It was decided that distribution should be 
left to the Secretary, NZLA, in consultation with the Section’s officers. 

Mr Collins reported on steps taken whereby libraries could enquire 
from other libraries whether they were contemplating the purchase of 
particularly expensive sets; in some cases such enquiry had been made 
through Book Resources. 

Mr Bagnall stated that a list covering entries under the letters A and B 
only of journals not completely held in New Zealand had been prepared 
and circulated to see if anyone would take steps to fill the gaps. It was 
decided that a statement should be published in New Zealand Libraries 
suggesting that research libraries should note the frequency of requests 
for periodicals which they knew from past experience not to be available 
in New Zealand, to ascertain which were the most important gaps in 
national serials holdings. 

It was decided that the Union List of University and College calendars 
should be brought up to date. 

The suggestion that a meeting of the section be held midway between 
Conferences was favourably received. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


1954 CONFERENCE 


Tue 1954 Conference will be held at Nelson from 23rd to 26th February. 
Below is a list of hotels in Nelson; members are asked to book accom- 
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modation as soon as possible, and when doing so to state that they will 
be attending the NZLA Conference. Nelson Institute state that in most 
cases a deposit of £1 is necessary. 


Hotel Address Stars Tariff (daily) 
Hotel Nelson P.O. Box 5, Nelson 5 36/- 
Trafalgar Hotel P.O. Box 5, Nelson 4 29/6 
Central Hotel P.O. Box 5, Nelson 3 27/6 
Royal Hotel 152 Bridge Street 3 27/6 & 28/6 
Metropolitan Hotel 131 Bridge Street 3 29/6 
(£2 deposit) 
Customhouse Hotel, Port Nelson y 23/6 
(rather far from town) 
Wakatu Hotel Collingwood Street 2 23/6 
Provincial Hotel 189 Bridge Street 2 23/6 
(no single rooms) 
Dominion Hotel cnr. Rutherford & Nile Streets 1 21/6 
BepD AND BREAKFAST ONLY 
Wainui House Nile Street East 12/6 & 15/- 
Naumai Private Hotel 8 Bridge Street (Dinner provided) 16/6 
Queen’s Garden Private Hotel 342 Hardy Street 12/6 
Midland Hotel 241 Hardy Street 15/- 
Parkside Guest House 1 Tory Street 12/6 
The Lodge 185 Bridge Street 13/6 


Motor Camp, Tahunanui. Huts and caravans. Immediate booking is essential. 
Write to Caretaker, Motor Camp. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Wellington Public Libraries: Mr T. B. O’Neill to be Librarian-in-Charge, 
Lending Services; Miss N. M. Wilcox to be Librarian, Island Bay 
Branch; Miss E. Page to be Assistant-in-Charge ,New Zealand room. 

Country Library Service, Hamilton: Members of NLS staff who will be 
on the Hamilton establishment include Miss Fenwicke and Mr J. 
O'Neill. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


THE new Island Bay branch of the Wellington Public Libraries was opened 
on February 3rd by the Mayor, Mr R. M. Macalister. This building, of 
approximately 1500 square feet, and a similar one at Khandallah, which 
is now in course of erection, were designed by the City Engineer’s Depart- 
ment. Plans are now being made for the new branch library at Newtown, 
to replace that in the building opposite Wellington Hospital which was 
sold to the Health Department. The new site, at the ‘Ascot’. corner of 
Riddiford and Constable Streets is in a much more central position. 

The Oamaru Municipal Library should shortly be occupying the ground 
floor portion of itspresent building. A feature of the new premises will 
be the colour scheme. According to the Otago Daily Times, each wall in 
the public section will be in a different pastel shade; in the children’s 
section, the colours will not be so subdued. The paper quotes Mr G. T. 
Alley as stating that the scheme will present ‘colour in force but under 
control.’ 
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NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


CONTRIBUTIONS for New Zealand Libraries will be eagerly awaited by the 
new editor. Articles which are submitted for publication should be 
between two and three thousand words in length. He would also like 
to receive any items of general news about libraries; even in a small 
country like New Zealand those in one Island frequently do not know 
what those in the other are doing. Items about branch meetings will be 
welcomed; it would be helpful if each branch committee appoints one 
of its members to act as branch correspondent for forwarding both news 
of branch meetings and other items of general interest to the editor. 


CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH 1953 


AUCKLAND branch advises that anyone interested in-obtaining copies 
of the 1953 Conference photograph may do so from Steele’s Photo- 
graphy Ltd., 322 Queen Street, Auckland (P.O. Box 1902). 


SITUATION VACANT 


Tue Borough of Onehunga requires a Librarian to take charge of the 
Onehunga Carnegie Free Library. Salary: £625 - £650 p.a. Conditions of 
appointment, etc. from Town Clerk, P.O. Box 13, Onehunga. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Highest level: wholly free 
Promising Second level: mainly free 
Popular—fair standard Third level: equally free and rental 
Popular Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level: no particular recom- 
POPULARITY mendation 
is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) Stock commercial level: wholly 
after the title gradings rental 
May cause offence 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
Standard 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Berridge, Elizabeth, 1919-. A. Upon povens 


is 19th century London and New Zea- 
occasions. Heinemann, 1953. 12s. 


‘Miss Berridge has a story to tell and 
she is not ashamed, as so many of her 
colleagues would appear to be, of enter- 
taining the reader . . . Her characters 
are widely assorted and each figures in 
his or her own right: a rare thing, par- 
ticularly in a tale of village life where 
laughable yokels are too often intro- 
duced to set off Cheech and County.’ 
—Honor Tracy, NSN 7-2-53. AB**. 

Goldman, William, 1911-. A. A. Saint in the 
making, and other stories. Constella- 
tion, 1951. 9s. 6d. The scene of these 
fine stories is the part of London the 
author interpreted in his East End My 
Cradle. A*. 

Guthrie, John, pseud. A. 
Brodie, John, 1905-. The seekers. 
Werner Laurie, 1952. 15s. The setting 


land in the pioneering days used ‘in 
the manner of the allegorical thriller, 
setting off the Land of Promise against 
the City of Corruption . . . the subject 
is cheapened by Mr Guthrie’s excessive 
use of trick suspense *—Anthony 
Curtis, NSN 20-12-52. “AB**, 

Marshall, Bruce, 1899-. AB. The fair bride. 
Constable, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘In The Fair 
Bride, Mr Bruce Marshall has written 
his best novel for several years . . . the 
scene is Spain during the Civil War and 
the hero is a priest, Don Arturo, who, 
partly for good reasons and partly 
because he is a coward, goes over to 
the Republicans. *—Walter Allen, NSN, 
31-1-53. Ab** 

Mauriac, Francois, 1885-. A. loved and 
the unloved. Eyre, 1953. 6d. ‘The 
book is written in a style p .. is almost 








spectacularly gaunt. In tone it resembles 
a medieval morality play; in shape, a 


bits of history and current affairs 


he thrown in.’—J.D. Scott, NSN 24-1-53. 
the modern dance confined to an; ond AB**. 
be angular gestures..—Time 6-10-52. A*. Jonas, Carl, 1913-. Jeferson Selleck. Cape, 
lik Narayan, R. K. 1906-. A. The financial 1953. 15s. ‘Auden once wrote a poem 
ike expert; introd. by Graham Greene. called The Unknown Citizen, the man 
mall Heinemann, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘The financial who “was found by the Bureau of 
expert is Margayya, a middle-aged Statistics to be One against whom 
how married man who sits under a banyan there was no official complaint” and in 
1 be tree . . . a superstitious rascal with a Jefferson Selleck, Mr Carl Jonas has 
good deal of charm.’—BBN 1-53. Ab*. attempted a novel on the same theme.” 
one Duras, Marguerite. A sea of troubles. —Walter Allen, NSN 31-1-53. AB*. 
ews Methuen, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘The misery Kennedy, Margaret, 1896-. Troy chimneys. 
depicted . . . is that of the poor and Macmillan, 1953. 11s. 6d. The diary and 
r. harassed . This very distinguished letters of a man who was a young 
novel is by a young Frenchwoman and MP in the early 1800's form the bulk 
the scene is the Pacific coast of French of this novel of dual personality. aB**. 
Indo-China. *—-Honor Tracy, NSN 28-2- Lanham, Peter and Mopeli-Paulus, A. S. 
; 53. Ab* Blanket Boy’s moon. Collins, 1953. 
pies Edelman, Maurice, 1911-. Who goes home. 12s. 6d. ‘the joint work of a white 
Wingate, 1953. 10s. 6d. ‘a smooth journalist and a chieftain of Basuto- 
oto- entertainment, a little old-fashioned land, it is the story of a  Basuto 
both in the good taste of its writing and in his contact with white civilization. 
in the boldness, somehow a little naive, A most interesting and out of the way 
with which the author creates a fictitious documentary, it has passages of great 
Prime Minister and Leader of the charm.’—J. D. Scott, NSN 14-2-53. 
Opposition—almost a whole Treasury Ab**. 
the Bench and back benchers as well, with 
s of 2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 
Pavese, Cesare, 1908-1950. Among Women Walter Allen, NSN 21-2-53. aB**. 
only. P. Owen, 1953. 11s. 6d. ‘Readers Shaw, Lau, pseud. 
who are not Marxists may feel some Shu, Ch’ing Ch’un, 1898-. Drum 
impatience with Pavese’s black and singers. Gollancz, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘This 
white sketches of human beings. Yet simple tale—again angled, I suspect, 
the novel is a brilliant one. Short, for a Western audience that is supposed 
pithy, even brutal sentences drive the to like its Orient quaint and charming 
narrative forward like so many light —is still genuinely engaging, and des- 
steps on a powerful accelerator.’— pite the rather sugary taste gives 
Honor Tracy, NSN 28-2-53. Ab*. authentic glimpses of suffering and 
Selinko, Anne Marie. Desiree. Heinemann, poverty of the Chinese people. *"—J. D. 
1953. 15s. ‘Desiree is an international Scott, NSN 14-2-53. AB** 
best seller; and how could it not be, Tasaki, Hanama. The mountains remain. 
with its clever little woman of a heroine, Gollancz, 1953. 13s. 6d. “Tasaki has 
who beginning life as a sick merchant’s already written one novel in English, 
atel daughter in Marseilles marries off her Along the Imperial Way, which des- 
sister to Joseph Bonaparte, is finally cribes very sensitively the life of Takeo, 
= jilted by General Napoleon Bonaparte, a private soldier in the Japanese army. 
marries Bernardotte, becomes ueen In this new book, Takeo returns to 
of Sweden, and herself accepts Napol- civilian life in his defeated country. 
eon’s surrender after Waterloo?’— —Honor Tracy, NSN 7-2-53. Ab*. 
3. COLLECTED AUTHORS 
Coast to coast; Australian stories, 1951- of Australian stories is now made 
1952; selected by Ken Levis. Angus & every two years. Ab 
Zea- Robertson, 1952. 16s. This selection 
‘d ‘in 
riller, 5. REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
Sect REPRINTED WORKS) 
essive Brent of Bin Bin, pseud. A. Ten creeks run; and domestic life of the pastoralist 
thony a tale of horse and cattle stations of who did much to open up the rich 
3 the Murrumbidgee. Angus & Robert- area of southern New South Wales. A*. 
bride. son, 1952. 1930. 16s. The adventures 
> Fair 
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. the 
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NSN, Biesheuvel, S. The application of aptitude 
— tests to library personnel. South African 
‘The libraries 20: 93-6 Ja’ 53. The South 
PM ner African CSIR has adopted aptitude 


tests and part of the selection procured 








ie IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


for its staff, and has applied them to 
its library staff. So far, mainly junior 
staff: graduates with or without special 
training in librarianship. 








Galick, Genevieve. The small library: its 
importance and its future. Wilson 
library bulletin 27: 379-82 Ja ’°53. 
Small public libraries are an important 
part of the communities they serve, 
but could be more effective without 
losing their individuality if they co- 
operated more with their state and 
other adjacent libraries. 

Glasby, Margaret. Friends indeed: Sara- 
toga’s new library. Wilson library 
bulletin 27: 376-8 Ja °53. Friends of 
the Library of Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 
financed their new library; their methods 
and the building they erected are 
described. 

Kipp, Lawrence J. Report from Boston. 
Library journal 77: 1843-6 WN 1 ’52. 
Charts the course of a so far unsuccess- 
ful attempt to force the Boston Public 
Library to remove ‘Communist propa- 
ganda’ from its shelves. 

Limper, Hilda K. Christmas material in 
general children’s books. Wilson library 
bulletin 27: 248-58 N ’52. Useful 
annotated lists of books containing 
material on Christmas. Includes Christ- 
mas in other countries, in legend, and 
stories of fantasy and Christmas 
customs around the world. 

MacBean, Dela W. The functional school 
library. ALA Bulletin 47: 52, 64-5 F ’53. 
In spite of a bad beginning (’ . . . the 
schools of today are committed to 
perpetuating and further developing 
the American way of life’) there is 
good advice on fitting the library's 
organization to the work of the school. 

Manley, Marian C. A worm’s-eye view of 
library leaders. Wilson library bulletin 
27: 229-35 N °S2. Newark Public 
Library, John Cotton Dana and Bea- 


trice Winser are the subjects of this 
interesting article. 

Morin, Wilfred L. Workshop on wheels. 
Library journal 77: 1851-7 N 1 ’52. 
Report on workshop tour of larger 
units of library service in New York 
State following ALA Conference. 
Some discussion on ‘size of the unit.’ 

Murphy, Lawrence P. Card catalog photo- 
a Library journal 77: 1976- 

9 N 15 °52. Describes an economical 
nat of reproducing by contact 
photography and printing 15,000 cata- 
logue cards required for a new branch 
library. 

Oboler, Eli M. Congress as censor. Library 
journal 77: 1927-30 N 15 °52. Surveys 
US congressional discussion of various 
measures which affect libraries and 
intellectual freedom in general, e.g., 
the Velde bill to have all ‘subversive’ 
matter in LC marked and other libraries 
follow suit. “What use will a Library 
Services Bill be if political censors 
select the books, the films and other 
materials to be made available?’ 

Pettus, Clyde. Teaching cataloging. Library 
journal 77: 1770-3 O 15 °52. Survey of 
current practice and developments in 
American library schools. 

Smith, Benjamin L. The functional school 
library: a superintendent looks at it. 
ALA Bulletin 47: 53, 66 F ’53. A short 
discussion of the principle that ‘the 
library is an integral and indispensable 
part of the good modern school.’ 

Spain, Frances L. Teaching library science 
in Thailand. Wilson library bulletin 
27: 314-7 D ’52. A Fulbright lecturer in 
library science describes how she 
started a library training course in 
Bangkok. 








